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Interpretation or Drill ? 


There are three common reasons for teaching high school students 
mathematics 
a) Because it is customary. 
(b) Because mathematics involves “pure reason” 
and therefore trains the higher faculties. 
c) Because it explains the quantitative aspects 
of the physical and spatial world about us. 
The first is now deservedly discredited. The second, in so far as it i 
plies the transference of powers acquired in one field to another, rest 


upon a dubious psychological foundation, yet it has been a dominat 


motive and has largely determined the content of the older textbooks 
The third co-ordinates perfectly with the most advanced education 

philosophy, and isthe basis of the Maemillan series of mathematic 
texts edited by Professor E. R. Heprick, of the University of Miss 


These books are primarily designed to explain the 
SIGNIFICANCE of mathematical relations 


Among the books of this series which are suitable for junior and seni 
high schools are the following 
Junior High School Mathematics, by Vosburgh and Gentleman 
First Course - - - - - ~ $ .80 


~ 


Second Course . - - . . , .90 
Third Course - . - - - - . 1.20 


( Teachers’ Manuals are published for each course 
Plane and Solid Geometry, by Ford and Ammerman - - $3.32 
(Plane and Solid, separately, each $.80) 


Elements of Plane Trigonometry, by Kenyon and Ingold - $1.00 


Also issued, with complete tables, in more expensive form 
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A MASTER HISTORIAN 
McMASTER 


O historian in our country is more highly 
N regarded than Professor John Bach 
McMaster. His thoroughness of re- 
search, his skill in the selection of details, and 
his power of graphic description combined with 
his pedagogical knowledge are qualities as rare 
as they are desirable in an author of elementary 
textbooks. 


A new and enlarged edition of M/cMaster's 
Brief History of the United States has recently 
been published. It contains over twenty pages 
on the Great War, giving in an interesting and 
impressive manner the important facts and events 
that your pupils should know. 


McMaster’s Brief History of the United States 
is popular from coast to coast. Its style is direct 
and simple. Its illustrations are of striking char- 
acter and rare educative value. The maps are 
clear and well executed and show practically 
every place mentioned in the text. Nearly one- 
half of the book is devoted to the colonial period. 
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Blakiston 











The pupil's interest in the High 
School Course in Zoology is 


assured by the use of 


Reese’s Economic Zoology 


as a complement of the regular 
text. 

It 1s a book that stimulates. 
There is a Btaxiston book 
“with a purpose’ for every need 


in the sciences. 


Write for our list 


REESE— Outlines of Economic Zoology. 194 Illus. Cloth, $1.75 Postpaid 
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Volume X 


THE DESIRABLE OBJECTIVES OF 
MUSIC IN THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS 
in its various phases of employ- 
ment in school-room activities receives, on 
an average, about one tenth of the entire 


time of the school day.’ The importance at- 
tached to musie ean readily be realized by 
the preceding statement, yet while it seems 
to be quite an essential factor in the school, 
we have never analyzed the reasons for giv 
ing music this important place in the course 
of study. It is true that music has not only 
had a place in the school, but from year to 
vear this place has become more firmly es- 
tablished, and indeed who would question 
the advisability of teaching music to our 
embryo citizens ? 

It is not, then, whether there is value in 
It is the need of a defi- 
nite statement which will tell us what and 


the study of music. 


how much value there is to the subject as 
a subject, and as a means of entertainment 
and recreation. In other words, we must 
know what we hope to do through the study 
of music. We must have something defi- 
nite in mind before we can formulate our 
In many 
school-room subjects we have been able to 
The fundamental 
subjeets of reading, writing and arithmetic 
are almost essential to existence nowadays, 


plans and methods for teaching. 


define a practical value. 


yet not long since they were considerably 
less important in the life of the individual 
than they are to-day. As civilization de- 
velops and as our sovial structure grows 


there are many things which have been con- 


1‘*Musie in the Publie Schools,’’ U. 8S. Bulletin, 
1914, 
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sidered as educational ‘luxuries’’ or 
‘*frills’’ 


sidered aS necessities. 


in the past, that will now be con 

Those things which 
become a part of our social life to such an 
extent that they play an extremely impor 
tant part, should no doubt have, in the 
schoolroom, a place of equal importance, 
On the other hand, those subjects which 
fail to the benefit of 


(civic and moral 


function for social 


education will probably 
holding their 


meet with difficulty in own 


in this survival of the fittes For musie, 
then, we must not only believe in the just 
ness of its cause. In addition to our ideas 


as to its inspirational values and its in 


tangible assets, we must, in this day of sci 


entific management and efficiency, know 


how it is to function in the system of which 
it is a part, and we must know why it is 
necessary to the system, and if it is worth 


We shall, th refore, 


attempt to point out a few 


the time devoted to it. 
things which 


may be credited to music, and shall en 


deavor to analyze the several methods of 


procedure in music, in very brief form, 


and associate these two things as a working 
basis for our course. 

Some of the various classifications, which 
we include among the general objectives of 
our present-day educational scheme are in 
tellectual training, physical education and 
development, vocational training and guid 


ance, and social (or moral and civic) edu 


eation. There is no one of these above 


mentioned phases of education in which 


music can not function as an importan 


part of the course of study to meet these 
What is to be 


objectives. its place in the 








course depends largely upon what we want 
to accomplish by its study, and then, and 
only then (when we have stated our objec- 
tives) can we come to a definite plan for the 
working out of the music course in our ele- 
mentary schools. If we want mental dis- 
cipline, we can safely say that music can be 
made to develop our ability to associate 
ideas, gives us the power of discrimination 
between matters of fine distinction, makes 
it possible for us to develop our powers of 
concentration and attention, aids in the 
training and perfecting of our skill in 
memory, and is valuable in the development 
of motor skill and sensory reactions, which 
are, in part, mental activities. We can go 
further and compare the mental processes 
involved in musie study with the parallel 
training received in several other subjects, 
and we possibly will see that music is not 
Jess important than several of the essential 
subjects, when it comes to the phase of 
mental training, but is that what we want 
to prove? Are we concerned with the prov- 
ing an extremely intellectual value of our 
subject? Are we desirous to bring forth 
evidence to show our educational friends 
that music is the alpha subject when it 
comes to a cultural study. Do we care par- 
ticularly if it is through music that we can 
create interest in many other subjects? If 
so, why are we concerned? Not because by 
many methods of correlation we are plac- 
ing musie on a more popular plane than be- 
fore—that might be a good and sufficient 
reason, but we must bear in mind that our 
interest is not music but our main interest 
is, and always should be, the child, and the 
place which that child is to fill in society in 
the world of the next generation. If we 
never take our eyes from the music, if we 
are idealists to the extent that we want to 
teach music to the child in the way we 
would desire under utopian eonditions, and 
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if we are, as we often say, concerned first, 
last and always with ‘‘art for art’s sake’’ 
we have a big lesson to learn. Our place in 
the schools is not with the obligation to 
music but to the child. We can not, there- 
fore, fit the child to our course of study, 
but we must build our structure around 
the youth we are to foster to manhood and 
womanhood in such a way that he will be 
able to grow into full citizenship with a 
broadened development which will fit him 
for the duties of his environment, what 
ever that may be. 

Aims and objectives should, therefore, be 
our first When we have 
formulated our aims, we can then discuss 
method and material, but first let us see 
what are some of the things we can reason 


consideration. 


ably hope to accomplish through music in 
the schools. We may safely say at the out- 
set that our one and only purpose is to pre 
pare for life and for living—not for mer 
existence in the pursuit of a life’s oeccupa- 
tion—not alone for the background which 
is to accompany us through our lives. Our 
objective in the entire course of study is to 
arrange our course in such a way that it 
will function to the highest possible degree 
in developing the most efficient individual! 
for our social organizations of the com 
munity, the state and the nation. In addi 
tion to the development of this type of an 
individual, we also hope to develop, through 
the individual, a better and higher type of 
community with regards to unity, coopera 
tion, publie spirit, patriotism and Ameri 
eanism. If we accept this general prin 
ciple, then we can possibly arrange th 
plans in our music course to meet this ge! 
eral need. Music can serve the community 
in this respect, and no doubt it can at leas! 
do a small part in the establishment of 
better civie life in many a community. | 
a report on community music before 
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Music Teachers’ National Association, a 
vear or so ago, the following statement was 
made. and we believe that it has some bear- 


ing in this discussion. 


Li 


In one of our large manufacturing centers there 
was considerable concern felt over local conditions 
at the time of our declaration of war on Germany. 
Many foreigners lived there and there was much 

id feeling During the second week of April 

rders eame from Washington to keep twenty-five 
men under very close surveillance. The supervisor 
of musie in this city seemed to sense the danger 
and tried to get these people interested in singing. 
She went to the various social centers and had the 
people sing. She asked two or three different 
singing bodies to meet together and this proving 
successful, she asked more groups to join in her 
‘sings’’ and now on nearly every night in the 
week the people, rich and poor, old and young, 
day laborer and capitalist, are meeting in various 
places just to sing. And I was informed by a 
hi 


y 
} 
ni 


h official early in December that there were 
only three people in that city whom the officials 
felt needed watching. Maybe community singing 
had nothing to do with changing conditions there 


and then, again, maybe it did. 


The above statement is no proof, but it is 
good circumstantial evidence. Naturally 
we can not accomplish results in community 
singing in our school work. We deal with 
the children who are to be the future citi- 
zens, however, and if we can prepare them 
in such a way that they will benefit by the 
good spirit which seems to have prevailed 
in this instance of community song service 

and this instance is only typical of many 
others) will it not be a step in the training 
for good citizenship? Can we not profit by 
the experiences of the past which have shown 
us that music, as far as history records, has 
had no small part in social life. It was a 
stimulus in cooperative toil, in warfare, 
worship, mating and playing. In the 
hustle and bustle of present-day activities 
are we to find less value in this stimulus of 


2 Proceedings M. T. N. A., 1917. 
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‘*the most social of all arts’’?? One writer, 
in an educational treatise, has said that we 
rarely find music used in cooperative toil 
to-day. This, he explains, may be due to 
the introduction of machinery. It is true 
that we do not find music associated with 
labor at the bench, but we do find that the 
personnel and welfare departments of many 
factories and shops are using music as a part 
of the organized plan to procure more effi 
cient results. ‘‘Sings’’ before and between 
the hours of work, and concerts before, 
after and during work hours, play an im- 
portant part in many corporations to-day. 
The above-mentioned author says further 
that in modern warfare music ‘‘plays a 
part of constantly lessening importance.’’ 
At the time of writing, this was true, but 
within the last year we have frequently 
been reminded that ‘‘a singing army is a 
fighting army’’ and furthermore we have 
been led to believe that a singing nation is 
not only more patriotic, but more efficient 
in whatever tasks it has set out to accom 
plish.° Group singing, as a means of self-ex 
pression, seems to produce efficiency in gen- 
eral conduct, a desirable esprit de corps in 
the community, and, therefore, a much 
needed form of profitable and harmless rec 
reation and enjoyment. The amount of 
money which is spent on music yearly, the 
variety of places where it is performed, and 
the number of people who listen to it, would 
seem to indicate that music has some signifi- 
cance to the consumer as well as to the pro 
ducer. What this effect is, we have, at pres 
ent, no means of knowing, but we can, upon 

3 Address before the Eastern Music Supervisors’ 
Conference, Hartford, 1919, Dr. Neilson, president 
of Smith College 

¢‘*Problems of Secondary Education,’’ Dr. 
David Snedden. 

5 Various bulletins and magazine articles on 
‘‘Community Music,’’ ‘‘ Music and the War,’’ ete 
issued by various writers, councils of defense, and 


government age nté 
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some few past experiences, believe that it is 
at least beneficial. The writer, a few years 
ago, inquired into the relative alertness of 
certain classes in the junior high school on 
the different days of the week. He found 
that those classes which followed the music 
period (whether it was appreciation or per- 
formance) were rated as being more alert on 
the days when musi¢ was presented than on 
the other days when there was no music 
the 
learned that certain classes accomplished 


lesson. In same school, it was also 
more work if they listened to a piece of 
music at the beginning of the period than 
they did on days when music was not 
played. These experiments caused that par- 
ticular that 
duced results which functioned helpfully in 
the life of the student. If it is true that 
helpful to student life, is it 
not likely to be true that through it ‘‘we 
can attain to helpful and useful activities 
commensurate with the demands of modern 
life’’ ?° 


as factories, chambers of commerce, munic- 


school to believe music pro- 


musi¢e is 


When so many organizations, such 


ipalities, counties, states and departments 
of the federal government, believe that self- 
expression through music leads to unity, 
good will and cooperation for efficient liv- 
ing, can we not feel justified in training the 
child to learn the universal language which 
is the most social of all means of expres- 
sion? Can we not also be justified in 
broadening the power of appreciation for 
music, as a means of occupying the leisure 
hours of enjoyment, and recreation after 
the day’s routine in the shop and the office ? 
It is indeed the duty of the school to pre- 
pare for mental recreation just as much as 
it is to prepare for the things which function 
directly in wage earning, and it is here, we 
believe, that the value of music is to be 


6‘*Problems of Secondary Eduecation,’’ Dr. 


David Snedden. 
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found of primary importance in social edu 
cation. 

How are we to go about our task to ae 
ecomplish this objective? Shall we devote 
the entire time, in the six years of the ele 
mentary school, to technical work, in order 
that we may produce skilled readers of 
music, who may take part in singing socie 
Or shall we teach them 
to sing without the least technical know! 


ties in later life? 


As a third possi 


edge of their subject ? 
bility, shall we eliminate singing altogether 
and teach them to recognize the types of 
musical form and give them an intellectual! 
view of the field of musical composition ? 
Or, in place of this intellectual viewpoint, 
shall we make it possible for them to hear 
musie in order to become acquainted with 
it and to enjoy it? Shall we educate for 
appreciation or for power of execution and 
the without the 
Those who are properly taught to 


we edueate for 
other ? 


can one 
perform usually appreciate, but we quite 
frequently hear it said that appreciation 
may be accomplished without the slightest 
We have no 
way, as yet, of knowing if this is true, but 
it is not the line followed in poetry, for ex 
ample. We the language and con 
stantly develop the vocabulary while we 


knowledge of performance. 


use 


teach appreciation of poetry or literatur 
We must have at least some musical vocab 
ulary before we can assume that apprecia 
tion of good musie will result. 

It is probably true that all children ap 
preciate music, but this appreciation ma) 
The thing 
we want to do, then, is to make their ap 


be for good or for bad music. 


preciation that which will best serve them 
for complete living, and to accomplish this 
for the normal child we practise self-ex 
through song and appreciatio! 
In the song-education, 


pression 
through listening. 
especially in the first six grades, we build 
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the child’s musical vocabulary with rote 
songs. The recognition of phrases within 
the song, the study of the motives and fig- 
ures which are common to many songs, the 
staff part singing 
should have a place in learning the musical 


use of notation, and 
language, but these things should not con- 
stitute the whole course, nor take the entire 
these 


which is allotted to music in 


We will be able to teach some ap- 


time 


rrades. 


preciation through songs, of course, but we 


certainly can not hope to create a nation 
of musie lovers through the means of self- 
expression alone. An important part of 
this elementary music course is in the pre- 
sentation of the ‘‘listening lesson’” in a 
logical plan extending through the entire 
elementary school. This type of apprecia- 
tion work has become fairly well estab- 
lished in the high school where it is given to 
the small percentage of children who are in 
that school, or to the still smaller group 
who elect it; but in the elementary schools, 
the only place we find that entire group 
which makes our future citizens, we were 
formerly content, with very few exceptions, 
to drill on seales, chords, ear-training, dic- 
tation and melody writing until music, by 
the time a child had been through six years 
of it, was more or less a perfunctory task. 

It is not so to-day. The song method has 
largely succeeded the old drill method and 
the singing lesson, while none the less effec- 
tive for learning to read music, is also vir- 
tually a lesson in appreciation by self-ex- 
pression. The modern supervisor of music 
does not stop with appreciation by self-ex- 
pression, but has very recently begun to 
realize the value of appreciation by listen- 
ing lessons. In many school systems this 
new phase of work is being outlined as a 


separate course just as we find oral English 


7**Listening Lessons,’’ Moore 


berger. 


Agnes Fry- 
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and also literature. In the past this new 


type of subject, in the elementary schools 
especially, has been conducted in a helter 
skelter sort of a way, without regard to 
definite and logical arrangement of the ma 
terial into unit courses, without 
the 


travel to 


mapping 
the child 


and not 


out route over which must 


the 
quently without even the most meager idea 


reach goal, infre 
of the existence of a goal at the end of th 
Now that the subject is past the 
that 


ecourse. 


stage of novelty and experienced 
musicians and educators have contributed 
valuable material, we can begin to see the 
objectives which we may attempt to reach, 
and we have been told many times, in as 
different the 


means by which we may develop apprecia 


many ways, methods and 


tion of the musieal art. 
We do not need to produce theorists or 


professional musicians for the present ob 
That 


tional school. 


has its place in the voca 


We do not have time to be- 


jectives. 


come analytical with regard to the higher 
We do 


time to become acquainted with the types 


forms of musical structure. take 


and general classes of music. This material, 
to be effective, is arranged in unit courses 
and presented in logical order, each step pre- 
paring for the subsequent ones. Examples 
of the various means of performance ac- 


quaint the child with the qualities of 


voices 


and instruments which are likely to be 
heard in later life. 

In short, we should strive to prepare the 
child, by hearing, to appreciate and enjoy 
music which will the better enable him to 
fill his place in the present social structure. 
He should, likewise, be prepared, through 
self-expression, to be able to participate 
more fully in the use of this social art-lan 
guage. 

The 


phases of music should be neglected. In 


writer does not infer that other 
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strumental study has an important place in 
the elementary school for those who elect it 


and probably for others. We may find that 
the study of a musical instrument will be 
of as great benefit to the moron as to the 
We may benefit by the 
musical ability tests of Dr. 
find the child who is fitted for a musical 
career as well as to eliminate the one who is 
not. We should encourage and develop 
these activities, we should correlate music 
with other subjects, and we should not neg- 
lect the other values which may be derived 
from its study; but first, last and always 
we should bear in mind that the important 
duty to the elementary school is to prepare 
the greatest number for the most effective 
life as citizens in the community. 
GLENN M. TINDALL 
SUPERVISOR OF MUSIC, 
DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, 


r 


GLEN Cove, N. Y. 


super-normal child. 
Seashore to 


THE DEFECTIVE SCHOLARSHIP OF 
OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. THE PER- 
NICIOUS INFLUENCE OF THE 
COLLEGES FOR TEACHERS 
II 

PRESIDENT ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, in 
his report to the trustees of Amherst Col- 
lege, December, 1918, writes: 


The longer one attempts to devise a liberal 
by the addition and combinations of 
courses, the more one eonvineed that 
addition is an illusion and that courses are the 
chimeras of an imagination perverted by the cate- 
gories of mechanics. Twenty courses do not make 
a college education any more than twenty legs 
make a man, nor twenty heads. ... What is the 
trouble? It seems to me very clear that the con- 
cepts of quantity and measurement have wrecked 
the organic unity of the college course. In ma- 
king elective courses we have felt the genuine need 
of uniformity and so have established units in 
terms of which to measure. And having estab- 
lished our separate units of subjects, courses, de- 
partments, we have felt free to pluck them out 
of the living organism one by one, to substitute 


training 
becomes 
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one for another, and then to put them back sup 
posing the life process to be still rushing on in 
spite of all our interruptions. ... Men say ‘‘any 
course of study properly pursued is liberal’’ and 
so they take some ten or twenty courses each of 
necessity improperly pursued and call the process 
liberal. ‘*a little of everything and 
everything of something—that gives a liberal edu- 
But they forget that knowledge when 
and ‘‘somethings’’ is 


Men say 


cation.’’ 
made up of ‘‘everythings’’ 
not real knowledge at all—not knowledge in the 
sense of wisdom or of understanding, nor even 
knowledge in the actual process of its making. 


Amherst College is a closed organization. 
Its thousand or more students must 
certain rather rigorous entrance examina- 
tions before they are admitted. They are 
then required to follow restricted curricula 
consisting of a few definite subjects. With 
President Meiklejohn twenty is a superla- 
tive number of courses for university stu- 
dents that have already had some training. 
He accordingly proposes further restric- 
tions by means of which the students of 
Amherst College are to be better fitted for 
their life work. 

It would be of interest if the president 
of one of our larger universities in the 
middle west would define in like manner 
the policies and purposes of his institution 
and if like Dr. Meiklejohn he would state 
the actual conditions that exist. In his 
proposals he must start four years earlier 
than Dr. Meiklejohn, for all his students 
are admitted from accredited high schools. 
Like President Meiklejohn he should en- 
deavor to find out the purposes and inten 
tions of the pupils who are preparing to 
enter his university. He should have 
much to do with the planning of the 
courses that lead to the university. 

In the program of one of the larger high 
schools I find announced on one page the 
academic courses and on a second page the 
technical courses. The academic courses 
are classified as general, classical, domestic 


pass 
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the 


technical courses include commercial, art, 


science and manual training; while 
music, boys’ technical cooperative, girls’ 
technical cooperative and agricultural co- 
ope rative. 

There are advertised here ten distinct 
Take, however, any cone of thes¢ 
I find 
that there are over 100,000 different com- 


four-year 


courses. 


ten courses, say the general course. 


binations of studies in this 


course all leading to the university; and, 


as there enter as many ‘“‘or’s,’’ that is, 


alternatives in the other nine courses, there 
different 


avenues along which a boy with as many 


are several hundred thousand 
legs or eyes may at leisure trend his easy 
way. 

President Meiklejohn says that 


ae 


twenty 
courses do not make a college education.”’ 
Does that hundred 
thousand courses contribute towards per- 


any one believe one 
fecting the edueation of high-school pupils 
that are still in their academic swaddling- 
clothes? This seems, however, to be a mere 
beginning of what the school men wish to 
innovate. Take, for example, the commer- 
cial course mentioned above. Its present 


condition with suggestions of methods of 


improvement through the addition of nu- 


merous new courses is indicated by Super- 
intendent T. V. Thompson, of the Boston 
His views are given in the New 
York Times of June 24, under the heading 
‘Schools Far Behind in Business Work: 
Actual Needs Ignored.’’ Superintendent 
Thompson writes: 


schools. 


The special aptitudes of boys and girls should 
be taken into consideration in determining the 
kind of work for which each one should be 
trained and types of 
tion must be developed to meet newly discov 
ered needs in the field of business training... . 
In no field of commercial education is there greater 
need for activity or need for educational facili- 
ties than in that for retail selling and retail store 
service. In the immediate future plans for meet- 


new commercial educa- 
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ing this need should be | 


will mean the development of a new 


of business education, with specially 


teachers. Adequate commercial teacher-train 
ing facilities that will insure the training of com 
mercial teachers along the newer lines of com 
mercial education should be set up in every state, 
field of 


reorganized 


and the whole commercial education 
should be 


basis of 


where necessary on the 


vocational needs, individual aptitudes 


and local requirements. 


Possibly Mr. Thompson may devise some 
method of determining the special or indi 
vidual aptitudes of boys and girls when 
they are in the embryonic state of commer 
advanced 


students 


cial possibilities. In the more 
state for the case of university 
Dean Schneider, of the University of Cin 
einnati, has tried in vain to discover meth 
No one 


a better 


ods of determining such aptitudes. 
ean tell whether a boy will make 


dry or green goods clerk. If correctly 


trained he may find railroading more to 
Superintendent Thompson writes 
that **had 


deteriorated exercise 


his taste. 


further commercial education 


into an academic 


wholly independent of actual business 


needs.’” In other words in the business 


world such courses are worthless, while they 
the academic world. 


are without value in 


It will be seen below that the pupil learns 
only a smattering of academic subjects in 
such a course ; and besides four years have 
been wasted of his or her life. A similar 
survey will reveal the same conditions in 
the so-called domestic science and manual 
woman can 


training courses. A young 


learn more about hat-making by working 
three months in a first-class millinery shop 
than she will ever know by taking domestic 
science courses. At the same time she will 
have learned the methods and requirements 
of the particular shop in which she is work 
of business houses wish 


ing. Managers 


above all other things that incoming clerks 
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be able to speak and write correct English 
and to be accurate in their figures. 

In my first paper published under a 
similar heading in Scuoot AND Society, 
May 10, 1919, statistics were given showing 
the poor preparation in arithmetic, alge- 
bra and geometry of the students of the 
Army Training Corps. There was also 
given a report of tests made upon some 
five hundred students who had recently 
These 
compared with similar tests made upon the 
boys of the Taft School at Watertown, 
That the existing bad conditions in 


graduated from high school. were 


Conn. 
the public schools were not exaggerated is 
evidenced in a great number of letters that 
received. of these are 
here reproduced. The president of the 
Association of College Teachers of English 
in a neighboring state north of the Ohio 
(The names of 


have been Some 


River writes as follows: 
the institutions mentioned in the letter are 
omitted, as there appear no reasons to sup- 
pose that the conditions would be found 
different, if other colleges were subjected 
to similar tests.) 


I wish to offer you my personal thanks for your 
article in ScHooL AND Society. For several years 
the college teachers of English in this university 
gave a test for freshmen who had graduated from 
the public high schools of the state. The results 
were so disconcerting that many educators ac- 
cused the college teachers of trying to misrepre- 
sent the true situation. They fell back upon the 
worn-out excuse that the always 
poorer in English than in other subjects. To sat- 
isfy myself anew and to have some definite figures 
at hand, I gave the following test in arithmetic. 
In this instance the institutions were (naming the 
state university, four other colleges and universi- 
ties, and including the seniors three weeks before 
graduation from four of the largest high schools 
in the state). ... 

Of the 1,746 who took the test, 731 or about 

2 per cent, were able to solve the problems cor- 
rectly. I insisted that they have plenty of time 
to go over their work and make revisions, and I 
graded all of the papers myself. The freshmen 


pupils were 
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who were entering ————— University were, of 
course, the mathematical ‘‘sharks’’ who had pre 
pared for engineering. And the figures proved the 
ease: for 53 per cent. of them were able to do 
these elementary tasks in grade school arithmetic! 
that the high-school 
graduates rank about as high in English as they 


how high 


Incidentally, I learned 


do in mathematics—and you know 
that is. 
The French 


training low-grade students for teachers by re 


obviate the embarrassment of 
quiring that all normal-school students take only 
At the end of 
that period they must take a state examination 


academic subjects for two years. 


in the subjects covered. If they pass creditably, 
they then take up their professional (pedagogical 
training for a year; they then teach two years as 
probationers; then (if they have succeeded) they 
receive their teaching certificate. 


I was able to have the same tests in arith- 
metic given to all the girls that constitute 
three classes of Miss Doherty’s College 
Preparatory School for Girls in Cinein- 
nati. (Many of the hundred 
twenty-five girls of this school are not pre 
In the fifth grade 
perfect 


two and 
paring for college.) 
nine of the fifteen 
papers, while nineteen of the twenty-five 
girls in the sixth grade and nineteen of the 
twenty-one girls in the seventh grade had 
perfect marks. Thus it is seen that sev 
enty-seven per cent. of sixty-one school 


girls made 


girls, whose average age is under twelve 
years, made perfect marks in an arithmetic 
test which was answered correctly by 42 
per cent. of some 1,746 high-school students 
who had entered college or were graduating 
from high school. 

A professor of chemistry in another uni 
versity writes that not ten per cent. of 
some two hundred students in freshmen 
chemistry could do an example in simple 


proportion; and when the method was ex- 


plained, less than twenty per cent. could 
do another example that involved the same 
He remarked that ‘‘under such 
conditions it is rather hard to teach chem- 


principle. 
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stry.”’ Another professor of chemistry 
writes ‘‘last year I dropped twenty-five 
per cent. of my class on account of their 
utter illiteracy, particularly in English.’’ 
And a university president adds: ‘‘I am 
thoroughly disgusted with this soft edu- 
‘ation.’”’ 

A cursory examination of the ‘‘Sixteenth 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the 
Entrance Board,’” 
there were 


College 


Examination 
nage 23, show 


that 
with a mark above 75 


wil! rated 


10.7 per cent. of 7,282 pupils in English; 
6.7 percent. of 4,406 pupils in history; 

31.7 per cent. of 11,000 pupils in Latin; 

15.7 per cent. of 11,752 pupils in mathematics; 

13.4 per cent. of 
8.5 per cent. of 


1,313 pupils in chemistry ; 
246 pupils in drawing; 


while with grades above 90 there were 


7 per cent. of the above number of pupils in 
English 

.6 per cent. of the above number of pupils in 
history 

5.0 per cent. of the above number of pupils in 
Latin 

3.4 per cent. of the above number of pupils in 
mathematics 

1.7 per cent, of the above number of pupils in 
chemistry 

1.6 per cent. of the above number of pupils in 


drawing 


When not one per cent. of the pupils in 
English or history and not more than five 
per Latin 


two per cent. in chemistry or drawing can 


eent. in and mathematics nor 


get above ninety per cent., these grades 


being presumably obtained by the best 
pupils, namely those who wish to enter 
college, there is certainly something wrong 
somewhere. 

It is also seen, page 26, that the average 
ratings for 1916 are in every ease lower 
than were in the four 


they preceding 


1For a copy of this report apply to Professor 
Fiske, 
New York City. 


Thomas chairman, Columbia University, 
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years. This report also shows that at least 
half of the pupils who take the examina 
tions get grades below 60. Such pupils are 
all permitted to enter our western universi 
ties, provided, of course, their school is an 
accredited one. 

If education contributes towards accu 
rate thinking correctly expressed, the 
far short of the 


A fundamental cause of 


ern high school is falling 


mark. this defect 
IS a crowding out of the schoo! eurriculum 
those subjects which go towards forming a 
crowding in of the 


be n calle d 


real education and the 
numerous subjects which have 


practical, and which now 


tically worthless. 
The former or disciplinary subjects have 


been decried by colleges of teachers in 


every possible manner. In an attempt to 
overthrow the classics, they would under 


English 


mine the very foundations of the 


language. No language has such scientific 


structural value as Latin and a knowledge 
of it would obviate much of the bad Eng 


lish that is found everywhere. Similarly 
we hear on all sides itinerant professors 


from these Same teachers’ colleges pro 


claiming that only a little arithmetie is 
necessary and that only a very few propo 
sitions in plane geometry will ever be of 
‘* What is the use,’’ they ask, ‘‘of 


They affirm that 


any use. 
girls knowing algebra?’’ 
the power to concentrate the mind on one 
subject can not be applied to another sub 
ject. And so they detract from the whole 
series of subjects, which in ridicule they 


call ‘‘traditional.’” In the place of such 


subjects they claim that ‘‘what is taught, 


when it is taught, and how it is taught will 
depend altogether on what is needed, when 
it is needed, and the form in which it is 
needed.’ 

What 


that are being forced to the 


are these disciplinary subjects 


wall? I can 
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not answer this question better than to 
quote as an authority President Woodrow 
Wilson. Upon the oceasion of his inaugu- 
ration as president of Princeton Univer- 
sity, October 25, 1902, he said: 


We speak of the ‘‘disciplinary’’ studies through 
which a boy is put in his school days and during 
the period of introduction into the full privileges 
of college work, having in our thought the mathe- 
matics of arithmetic, elementary algebra and 
geometry, the Greek and Latin texts and gram- 
mars, the elements of English and of French or 
, truer name for them were 
to be desired. They are indeed disciplinary. 
The mind takes fiber, facility, strength, adaptabil- 
ity, certainty of touch from handling them, when 
the teacher knows his art and their power. But 
they are disciplinary only because of their defi- 
niteness and their established method: and they 
take their determinateness from their age and 
perfection, It is their age and completeness that 
render them so serviceable and so suitable for the 
first processes of education. By their means the 
boy is informed of the bodies of knowledge which 
are not experimental but settled, definitive, 
fundamental. This is the stock upon which time 
out of mind all the thoughtful world has traded. 
These have been food of the mind for long genera- 


tions. 


German; but a better 


On the same occasion and with remark- 
able foresight Grover Cleveland, speaking 
for the board of trustees of Princeton Uni- 
versity, declared that 


If new-born impatience should ever demand a 
swifter educational current and be content with 
its shallower depth and if the solid and substan- 
tial acquirement we offer should be discredited as 
unnecessarily irksome, Princeton will remember 
that men educated long ago in accordance with 
her methods, are still teachers of the present gen- 
eration; and that the lives they led, the students 
they fitted for instructors, and the records they 
left of their wisdom are to this day dutifully 
acknowledged as undiminished forces in higher 
education, wherever it has a standing place. We 
will not be convinced that the human mind has in 
these latter days become so fundamentally en- 
larged that a broad and useful education can by 
some pleasant process be easily gained, nor that 
the acuteness of the human intellect has so kept 
pace with the eager hurry of the time that with 
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no toil or patient wooing an education worth hav- 
ing can be brought or seized and forced to do 
service in a vain-glorious and trifling pretense of 
erudition. If false educational notions should 
prevail, Princeton will bide her time until they 
are spent. 


The Honorable Roseoe Pound, dean of 
the law school, Harvard University, has 
written: 


A great deal of bad law making, a great deal 
of bad pleading and a great deal of bad convey 
ancing is simply bad English, in the sense that 
the writer has failed to formulate accurately what 
he had in mind and to express it with precision. 

Language is the instrument of thought as well 
as the medium by which thought is preserved, and 
one whose philological instincts are undeveloped 
is not likely to think critically nor to express his 
conclusions exactly. 

There is no better way for the student to train 
himself in the choice of the very word that will 
fit his thought than by translation from Latin 
to Greek. Thus he develops habits of analysis, 
habits of discrimination, choice of words, habits 
of accurate apprehension of the meaning which 
another has sought to convey by written words, 
which lead to power of thinking. Such 
habits are worth more to a lawyer than all the in 
formation which a modern school may hope to 


clear 


impart. 
And again this eminent jurist says: 


The law demands a clearness and accuracy in 
thinking which is only to be attained in connection 
with accuracy in the use and in the interpreta 
tion of language. Consequently, when a committee 
of the Association of American Law Schools was 
called upon some years ago to recommend a 
standard course for the preparing of law, while 
the desirability of courses in history, economics 
and social and political science was recognized, 
there was a general agreement on the part of the 
members of the committee on the wish that law 
students might all be trained first in language, 
especially the classical languages and mathemat- 
ies, with as much of the subjects more directly 
related to law as could be filled in. 


In the face of this is it not remarkable 
that Dr. A. Flexner, the representative of 
the Rockefeller Foundation, and Professor 
Snedden, of Teachers College, Columbia 
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University, assert and are advertising it as 
gospel truth ‘‘that a knowledge of algebra 
is of no importance to men following law, 


A di 


rect contradiction to this statement in the 


medicine, journalism or theology’? 


ease of medicine, journalism and theology 
‘*Value of the Classies,’’ 
where Dean Andrew F. West has compiled 
300 


is found in the 


some statements from world-wide au- 
thorities on these subjects including Hon- 
orable Wm. H. Taft, Theodore Roosevelt, 
Viscount Bryce, Robert Lansing, ete. 

In ScHoou AND Soctery, Vol. L., pp. 893 
900, I gave the results of an inquiry that 
had been sent out to representative business 
men, clergymen, lawyers, physicians and 
other The 
same inquiry was addressed to a similar list 
Boston, New 
Washing 
Chi 
Francisco and other 


leading men in Cincinnati. 
of representative men in 
York, Philadelphia, 
Richmond, Atlanta, 
Louis, San 


saltimore, 
ton, Cleveland, 
cago, St. 
The question was ‘‘ What course of 
study should be taken by a boy who is en- 
tering high school?’’ In the table below 
7 under Cincinnati denotes that seven of 
the 103 


wished both 


Cincinnatians who responded 
the classics and mathematics 
to be optional. 


TABULATED RESULTS OF THE INQUIRY 


Other 
Cincinnatl! Cities 
1. Mathematics and classics both 
EE Mawercketvasnseaens 7 5 
2. Mathematics required, classics 
optional . 34 25 
3. Both required . 53 56 
4. Mathematics required without 
indicating preference for 
classics . ; . 9 9 


Dr. Kennon Dunham, chairman on 
courses of study of the Union Board of 
High Schools of Cincinnati, 


questionnaire which bears directly upon 


sent out a 


the question at issue. His letter was di- 
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rected to professors 


university 
many well-known principals of college pre 


paratory schools. I am indebted to th 


specialist on tubperculosis 


distinguished 
(now stationed with th 
the military hospital at 


allowing me to use some of the 


his inquiry. 


Parenthetically may be remarked that 


a new high sehool is being established in 


Cincinnati and that only the diseiplinary 


1} , , 
subjects will be taught in this schoo 


One of the questions your 


opinion is there too much Latin or mathe 


matics required In my proposed program 


No. 27°’ Of the thirty-four university 
professors who answered the question not 
one held that three or four years of mathe 
matics was too much, while five thought 


that four years of Latin was excessiv 

All insisted upon the disciplinary courses 
There was little variation of opinion 
among the forty-three principals of schools 


A marked contrast is found answers 
from seven professors of the teacher col 
» Major Dur 


deans writes 


lege profession who re plied 


ham. One of th 


Too long did the college S 
schools Under separate cover I am sending 
you a copy of Dr. Abraham Flexner’s paper e1 
titled ‘‘A Modern School.’’ I am sure you will 
enjoy reading this able statement of current edu 


cational tendencies and the reasons for the same 


A professor of secor dary education 


writes: 
What 
courses ) 


the prolonged prescriptions (prescribed 


should be nobody knows. Hence the 


students of education solicitous about giving the 


native abilities of boys and girls a chance to di 


velop are unwilling to subscribe to prescriptions 


justified only by traditional practise, or by e1 


tirely outworn or exceedingly uncertain theories 


’? 


of ‘‘training the mind On the other hand it 


need not surprise you at all if you receive upon 
this question, and other questions you are askir 
a lot of 


answers that are positive, unqualifie 
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dead sure,’’ in exactly the inverse proportion to 
the amount of anxious thought and careful study 
the respondents have spent upon the problems in- 


volved. 


Parenthetically it may be observed that 
there is no such thing as an ‘‘inverse pro- 
portion.’’ Continuing, this writer asserts: 


, 


Some of the most ‘‘unintensive,’’ slip-shod, im- 
moral, unhappy study and exercise work we have 
in the schools is going on all the time in the pre- 


scribed Latin and mathematics. 
Another reply contains the following: 


I am advising the young people who consult me 
in the matter to forego a college career rather 
than sacrifice their individuality to scientifically 
Thus our 

consider 


indefensible collegiate requirements. 


colleges may be shortly compelled to 
psychological and pedagogical facts rather than 


traditions. 


Note that the 
seem to indicate that there is no such thing 


preceding letter would 


as psychological-pedagogical facts. 

The author of the first of these statements 
is a professor of secondary education in the 
teachers’ college of a university that is 
situated in a large city. He is chairman 
of the committee on entrance requirements 
in the university, oversees the work of the 
teachers of the high schools of the city and 
for the ap- 


schools. 


the recommendations 


pointment 
Although it is not clear in his own mind 


makes 
of teachers of these 
what the ‘‘prolonged prescriptions’’ should 


be, he requires all prospective teachers to 


spend an inordinately long time with his 


own courses. Such people are doing an 
enormous deal of harm and I consider their 
pernicious influence as a principal cause 
of many of the deficiencies in our schools. 

Do our university presidents wish to in- 
sist upon the study of the disciplinary sub- 
jects as defined above, or do they believe 
in the fast becoming prevalent pot-pourri 
of ‘‘needed’’ subjects that are to be taught 


when they are ‘‘needed’’ and in the form 
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It would 
If the 


disciplinary subjects were insisted upon in 


in which they are ‘‘needed’’? 
appear that the latter is the case. 


the schools, there would be no reason for 
the existence of teachers colleges. <A de- 
partment of pedagogy in connection with 
the departments of psychology and philos- 
ophy would more than satisfy all necessary 
requirements; for at least nine tenths of 
the time of prospective teachers should 
be used in acquiring a thorough knowledge 
of these disciplinary subjects. This is not 
done in the teachers colleges; on the econ- 
trary such subjects are with them for the 
I find on 
page 106 of the University Register of the 
Johns Hopkins University (1916-17) that 
of a total of 435 attendants on colleg: 
courses for teachers there were 34 special- 


most part entirely neglected. 


izing in the history of art, 6 in mathemat- 
ics, 7 in the history of the Ancient East, 
ete. On page 77 of the 
(1919) of the summer quarter of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the School of Eduea- 


Announcements 


tion there appear 62 members of the teach- 
ing staff. There are at least twice as many 
teachers as there are students of the school 
of education who are taking courses in 
All take 


‘‘education,’’ a subject which few will ever 


mathematies. must courses on 
teach. 


In another teachers’ college of some 
eight hundred students I found that not 
three per cent. were taking any work in 
mathematics. This college furnishes prac 
tically all the teachers for the city schools 
in which it is situated, the teachers being 
promoted from the grade schools to the 
high sehools. English and mathematics are 
of course the two fundamental subjects 
that are taught through the eight grades 
and at least through two years of the high 
school. I have shown above that the great 


majority of such students enter these col 
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leges with little or no knowledge of mathe- 
matics. In most eases they go through the 

colleges without studying 
They 


given diplomas which implicitly state that 


teachers’ any 


mathematics whatever. are then 
the recipients are well qualified to teach 
mathematies! 

Is it asking too much that the men who 
confer these diplomas should like Presi- 
dent Miklejohn tell their respective boards 
of trustees, as well as the general public, 
their and 


In particular, some of us who have de- 


what are purposes proposals ? 
voted our lives to learning and trying to 
teach one subject should like to know how 
can one who knows nothing of a subject be 
a good teacher of it? 

I have repeatedly suggested, see for ex- 
ample the New York Times, September 15, 
1918, that 
series of examinations or tests and find out 


school boards inaugurate a 
for themselves the nature and quality of 
the work that the pupils are doing in the 
The New York Times of July 23 
under the heading ‘‘School Inquiry to be 
states that the sum of $25,000 
has been appropriated by the Board of Es- 


schools. 
Thorough’’ 


timates to carry on such an investigation 
in New York City. Mr. Anning S. Prall, 
the new president of the Board of Educa- 
tion, writes: 


We shall go inte every phase of the educational 
system with the idea of building up efficiency. 
We are practically a new board coming in after 
the larger board of forty-six members, and we 
want to know just what the schools are doing. 
We do not expect to get out a big and pretentious 
report, nor will we work along the lines of the 
Hanus investigation, in which I understand the 
hushed up. It 
by somebody 


results were ought to be con 


ducted outside the school system 
and outside the city administration. ... On the 
pedagogical side we expect to get into the class- 


room to observe what is being done. 


It is not stated why the results of the 


Hanus investigation were ‘‘hushed up.’’ 
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We 


hew 


are led to believe, however. that 


investigation will be made by 


one outside the fraternity of teachers’ ec | 
that the 


will be made known to those whose children 


leges and results of the inquiry 


are being edueated and ho ar g 


paying 
the bills for the same. 
At the 


above 


elose of his mentioned 


report 
President Meiklejohn writes to the 
trustees of Amherst 


We are 


confusion 


just emerging from a period of vast 


and distraction in educational theory 


and practise, It is time for knowing what you 


propose to do and how it is to be done ind for 


doing it. 


These 


trustees 


remarks apply equally 


and directors of other eolle 
boards. and LO 


the 


to sch 0] 


and universities, 
all who are invested with the care of 
education of the American youth 
Harris Hancock 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE REPORT OF THE CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY 
COMMISSION 


Caleutta University Com- 


Sir Michael Sadler, 


THE re port of th 
mission, presided over by 
which is published in five volumes, reviews the 


present state of secondary, university and pro- 


» 7 } ? 
Bengal, with a popula 


fessional education in 
tion of 


= _ 
The following 


Agency 


40 millions. summary 


is given by Reuter’s 


The report is divided 


which occupies three 


survey and criticism of exist 
Part II., in two volumes, works 
program of reform. 
The first part brings out the good points as well 


The 


schools 


as the defective points in the present system. 


account of the working of the secondary 


and the arts colleges is a grave and depressing | 


indicates the almost relig 


ture, but it 


which Bengal holds in the benefits to be dé 


from education, One chapter deals with the 


mense social importance of the educat 


and another chapter shows that the 
examinations is more withering 


) 


perhaps anywhere else in the world 
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The description of the provision now made for 
various branches of professional and technological 
training tends to show that save law, and in a less 
degree medicine, the provision is quite inadequate 
to the needs of a modern community. 

Among the outstanding features of the reforms 
proposed are: 

1. The establishment of a wholly new system of 
administration for secondary and higher second- 
ary education, calculated to bring into effective co- 
operation the chief interests concerned. 

2. .The creation of a new type of institution to be 
known as the Intermediate College, which will take 
over the work now covered by the first two years 
of the university course, dealing with it by school 
and not by university methods of teaching, and 
providing not only preparation for the university 
but vocational training. This the commissioners 
regard as the pivot of their whole scheme. 

3. Far-reaching changes in the organization of 
the teaching profession both for school work and 
for university work; changes which may result in 
the gradual supersession of the service system of 
recruitment (save for special branches of work) 
by a professional organization of teachers in gov 
ernment and privately managed schools. 

4. The 
versity at Decea. 


immediate establishment of a new uni 


5. A complete reorganization of the resources 
for university teaching in Calcutta, on lines which 
will make possible the creation of a genuine teach 
ing university. 

6. They propose a special organization for the 
encouragement of women’s education. 

7. Improvement of the conditions of students 
life and a systematic handling of the problem of 
finding more ample sites for educational work in 
Caleutta. 

The fifth volume contains a chapter on the rela 
tions which should be established between the uni- 
versities of Bengal and the Imperial and provin- 
cial together with a suggestive 
discussion of the possibilities of developing inter- 
university relations between the various parts of 
the British empire. 

In the chapter on the financial aspect of the 
commissioners’ proposals it is shown that large ex- 
penditure is inevitable if a good system is to be 


governments; 


established. 


JAPANESE SCHOOL TEACHERS IN HAWAII 
Ir is reported in the Christian 
Monitor that the five Japanese school-teachers 
who were denied entry into Hawaii on the 


Science 
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ground that they were contract laborers under 
the provisions of the United States Immigra- 
tion Law, and who instituted a test case to 
secure a court ruling as to their eligibility to 
the United States 


as teachers, won a victory when their case, 


enter and remain within 
which was pending in the circuit court of 
appeals of the ninth circuit, San Francisco, 
brought forth a decision holding in their favor. 
Whether federal officials in Honolulu will ap- 
peal from the has not yet 
decided. The decision of the California court 
is contrary to the ruling of Federal Judge 
Horace W. of the local district 
court, from which the Japanese took their ap- 
peal to the higher tribunal. 

Five Japanese teachers, three men and two 


decision been 


Vaughan, 


women, arrived in Honolulu, on July 12, 1917, 
seeking entry from Japan. When examined 
by the local 


mitted that they came to Hawaii under con- 


immigration officials, they ad- 


tract with the Hongwanji Mission to teach in 
schools conducted by the Buddhists. As con- 
tract laborers they were denied entry by the 
immigration officials, who ruled that a teacher 
is to be regarded as a laborer unless he is an 
instructor in a university or technical school. 
The 


The Japanese teachers maintained that, as 


Japanese were thus ordered deported. 


they possessed teachers certificates issued by 


the Japanese government, they were legally en 
titled to entry as instructors as provided by 
law, and decided to make a test case to ob- 
tain a court ruling as to their eligibility to 
enter the United States. A 
handed down by Judge Vaughan in September 
of the same year, upholding the ruling of the 


decision was 


immigration officials. 

It is understood that resident Japanese, who 
took keen the fur- 
nished a portion of the fund necessary to take 
the case to the appeal court. 


interest in controversy, 


SCHOLARSHIPS FOR NEGRO MEDICAL 
STUDENTS 
Jutivus Rosenwa.p, of Chicago, has offered 
through the Education Board six 
scholarships of $1,200 each to especially quali- 
fied negro medical students desiring to take 


General 
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The 


1920 by a 


courses in science. 


up post craduate 


scholarships would be made in 


‘committee. 


pecial { 


The statement follows: 


Board has sent to the 


United States 


meral E 


deans of all medical schools in the 


lucation 


there are negro students the details of an 
opportunity for especially qualified negro students 
to benefit by six scholarships to pay their expenses 
luring post-graduate work in advanced study in 


such fundamental medical sciences as pathology, 
acteriology, physiology, pharmacology, physiolog 
al chemistry, ete. These scholarships are offered 
by Mr. Julius Rosenwald of Chicago, and will pro 
vide expenses and support up to $1,200 each, as 
needed. 

The committee in charge of the awards will econ 
William H. Welch, Hopkins 
Health, chairman; Dr. David L 
Edsall, dean of the Harvard Medical School, and 
Dr. Vietor C. 


sist of Dr. Johns 


School of Public 


Vaughan, dean of the medical de 
Michigan. 


secretary of the General Education Board, 


University of Abraham 
as secretary of the committee. 

rhe institution at which the fellowship holder 
s to study and the line of work he is to pursue 
ire subject to the approval of the committee. Ap 


tments will be made in 1920 toward the close 
yf the year’s session, to be effective for the su 
ling academic year. The fellowship stipend 
will be $1,200, or as much thereof as may be needed 
to pay transportation from the appointee’s home 


back, 


and tuition fees, books and living ex 


+ t} 


he institution in which he works and 
laboratory 
penses, 
Application may be made to the secretary by 
ndividuals or by institutions in behalf of individ 
ials, and should contain a full aecount of the edu 
‘ation—general and professional—of the appli- 
eant, including a transcript of his entire record in 


the medical school. 


THE OHIO STATE TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT 
FUND 


Epwarp D. Roserts, president of the Board 


f Pension Fund Trustees, has made the 


wing statement: 

The State Teachers’ 
lished under the recently enacted statute, becomes 
of September, 1920. Cin 


Retirement system, estab 
yperative on the first 
nnati, like other cities which already have a pen 


sion system, must by a majority vote of the mem- 
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bers of the system, accompanied bv the approval 


of the board of education, decide for itself to 
enter the new 


system If a city syste ie es 


to enter, the 


present system is continued and until 


, } 7 ‘ , 
the city votes to apply for membership the state 
bon 3 Bn ttad BoD Geen if Bas 

system, it 18s definitely excluded tron ut 
the teachers of the city, the present syst f 


which votes to enter the new, by that a 
members of the state system 
Pension Fund trustees 


The Cincinnati Board of 


has requested the ¢ ty solicitor to advise it 


the procedure required by the new law, and | 
poses to present the matter to the teachers for con 
sideration It is prot able a meeting f teachers 
will be called some time i early October wher 
definite information may be had as to the benefits 
and operation of the new system and steps take: 
for such local act n, aS May be deemed advisabi 
The law provides that when a majority of th 
teachers participating in a local pension systen 
apply for membership in the state system ‘‘by a 
petition duly signed and verified, approved by 
their employer, ar 1 filed with the retiren t 


board,’’ the latter board shall employ an actuary 


to value the 


assets and 


taken over in the event of the merger 


ary shall be approved by the loca ird of ed 
cation (designated in the law ‘‘the employer 
and the expense of the valuation shall be paid by 
the board. This actuary shall compute the values 
of all the assets and liabilities of the present local 


system and shall determine the value of each me 
ber of the present system in its assets and lia 
1es. 

It is specifically provided that no member of the 
local system shall receive a smaller pension than 


would have been provided under the present local 
system. 


The law further provides that members of a lo 


4 
s 


eal district system who vote for memb 


state retirement board shall be deemed to have 
petitioned for a merger with the state 
their names shall be deemed to have been signed 
to any petition subsequently circulated for 


purpose. 


THE CASE OF WASHBURN COLLEGE 
Geppes W. RutTuerrorpD, who was appointed 
to succeed J. E Kirkpatrick 
history and political science at Washburn 
College, 
following letter addressed to 


Womer: 


as professor of 


resignation in the 


has presented his 
President P, P. 
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Certain statements recently appeared in the 
publie press on conditions at Washburn College 
and on with the pro- 
fessorship of history and political science which 
differ materially from your representations to me. 
In the light of these statements I deemed it wise 


circumstances connected 


to consult with 
American Association of University Professors on 
the advisability, under the circumstances, of en 
tering upon the duties of the office to which I was 
recently elected. After the matter 
carefully in all its aspects I have concluded that it 
would not aecord with sound standards of pro- 
fessional ethies to continue to hold the position 
Accordingly, I take this opportunity of placing 
with you my resignation from the professorship of 
history and political science in Washburn College 
to take effect immediately. I have taken this ac- 
tion despite the fact that I have no prospect of 


any other position. 


representative members of the 


considering 


President Womer’s reply to Professor Ruth- 


erford was as follows: 


Your letter of resignation, transmitted through 
Professor Kirkpatrick, has just come to hand. 
Let me say frankly that I am very greatly sur 
prised at certain features of your action in this 
matter. 

For one thing I am surprised that you did not 
first communicate with me and give me a chance 
to present more fully our side of the ease. I 
would have been glad, had you requested it, to put 
into your hands a complete record of the case. 

For another thing, I am surprised that 
should have sent a copy of your letter to me to 
Professor Kirkpatrick, without consulting me in 
the matter. You surely must have realized that 
such a letter could easily be used in a very unfair 


you 


way against Washburn College. 

I am also surprised that you should have waited 
until such a late date, just a few days before col- 
lege opens, before making your intentions known. 

You say that professional ethies have led you 
to take this step. Is it possible that the standard 
of professional ethics that obtains among college 
teachers differs so widely from the standard of 
ethics that prevails in ordinary life? 

As it happened, your action in this matter will 
bring us only a little inconvenience, but not any 
serious hurt. We can easily get the position filled 
and have already taken steps to do so. 

Let me extend to you my best wishes as you go 
to the new position that evidently Professor Love- 
joy of the Association of University Professors 
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has been trying to secure for you, and let me ven- 
ture the hope that you will have no occasion to 
regret the step that you have taken. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 

THE semi-centennial meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu- 
cation Association will be held in Cleveland, 
Ohio, from February 23 to 28. The new 
Cleveland Hotel has been selected as regis- 
tration headquarters. The president of the 
department, Superintendent E. U. Graff, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, is giving and 
attention to the preparation of the program. 


time 


Dr. Ciirrorp B. ConneLLey, dean of applied 
industries at the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, Pittsburgh, has been granted a leave 
of absence to serve the state as director of an 
industrial undertaking of the State Depart- 
ment of Labor and Industry in 
with the enlarged work to be developed under 
the Smith-Hughes appropriation by the federal 


connection 


and state government. 

Dr. Cart Leo Mees has resigned the presi- 
dency of Rose Polytechnic Institute. Dr. 
John White, head of the department of chem- 
istry, has been appointed acting president 

Dr. Guy Potter Benton, who recently re- 
signed the presidency of the University of 
Vermont to become chief educational director 
of the Army, has become vice-president of th 
Sargent Service Corporation, of New York 
City. 

Mr. Homer W. Anperson, who was recently 
elected assistant superintendent, has resigned 
to assume a position in the department of re 
search of the Detroit city schools. 

Proressor CLARENCE L. CLARKE has been ap 
pointed head of the department of educatio! 
at Beliot College. 

Miss Appice Louise Day, assistant superin 
tendent of schools, Passaic, New Jersey, and 
formerly connected the College for 
Teachers in Cincinnati, has accepted an ap 
pointment as professor of education in th: 
University of Nevada, Reno, Nevada. 

Mr. Davin A. Grove, of Oxford, Ohio, has 


been appointed professor of psychology and 


with 





i 
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education at the Western College for Women, 
Oxford. 


Oscar C. GALLAGHER, head master of the 
West Roxbury High School, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of the Brookline 
(Mass.) schools to succeed George I. Aldrich. 


who has been made superintendent emeritus. 


Grorce E. Davis, of Lynn, Mass., has been 
appointed principal of the Walnut Hills High 
School, Cincinnati, at a salary of $3,800 a 
year. Mr. Davis is president of the Massa- 
chusetts High Sehool Athletic Association. 


JosepH O. Cook, of Meriden, N. H., has 
been elected principal of the Amherst High 
School, succeeding Charles L. Smith, who has 
accepted the principalship of the high school 
in Bath, Me. 


Proressor Marsuatt L. Perrin, of Boston 
University, has been granted leave of absence 
for the year 1919-20. He will spend a large 
part of the year in an Indian university, 
studying Sanskrit. He will also travel through 
China and Japan. 


Dr. MicnaEL VasiLtevitcn Trorimmov has 


een appointed professor of Russian at the 
University of Manchester. 


} 


Mr. Wititiam L. Bopine, of the compulsory 
education department of the Chicago board of 
education, was tendered a banquet on July 8 
in celebration of his twenty years of service 
vith the board. 


Dr. Gitpert E. Seaman, of Milwaukee, 
member cf the board of regents of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, has been awarded the 
distinguished service medal. The French 
Legion of Honor and Croix de Guerre with 
palms were conferred upon Colonel Seaman 
ast spring. The citation is as follows: 


By direction of the President under the pro 
vision of the act of Congress approved July 9, 
918, the distinguished service medal is awarded 
y the commanding general of the American Ex 
peditionary Forces to the following officer: Gilbert 
E. Seaman, colonel, medical corps, United States 
Army. For exceptional, meritorious and distin 
guished service. After serving with conspicuous 
success as division surgeon of the 32d division, he 
came chief surgeon of the Sixth army corps, 
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and in this capacity was an impé 


portant factor in t} 
establishment of effective measures treating sick 
and wounded. Fitted for his exacting duties by 
wide experience and unusual ability, he rendered 
services of great value to the American Exp: 


tionary Forces 

C. M. McDanie., formerly superintendent of 
schools at Hammond, Ind., has purchased the 
Thurston Teachers’ Agency at Chicago 

VICE-PRESIDENT Witsey, of the New York 
City Board of Education, an ec) rian 7 
the committee on buildings, has written J. F. 
Clancy, chairman of the Bricklayers’ Union 
asking for a conference to exempt th: 
schools from the strike the Bricklayers’ Union 
has called. 

For the purpose of acting on matters rel 
ting to the promotion of scholarship in 
American colleges and universities, the tl 
teenth national council of the United Ch ipters 
of Phi Beta Kappa held sessions at Harvard 
and Radcliffe Colleges, on September 9 and 10, 

Edwin 


] es 
Augustus Grosvenor, of Amherst Col! 


» 


under the presidency of Prof 


The sessions of the council are not open t 
the public. The following officers were elected 
Dr. Edward A. Birge, pres dent of the U1 
versity of Wisconsin, president: Dr. Fran 
W. Shepardson, Springfield ,IIl., vice-president; 
Rev. Osear M. Voorhees, New York, treasurer. 
Tue National Education Associatior 

about to issue a report containing from 150 t 
200 pages on “ Teachers’ Salaries and Sal 
Schedules,” which will give the most « mplet« 
information obtainable 


troit, Mich., has been ordered with a view t 


A survey of the entire school system of D 


extensive alterations in the educational plan 
The survey is intended to find the need, if any, 
for playgrounds and play facilities and x 
pected to provide the figures showing the a 
tual shortage of school equipment 
A party of 122 French girls, winners 

scholarships in universities and college 
United States, arrived last week on the 
ship France under the auspices of the A 
ciation of American Colleges. They wer 
lected in France by a committee of the 
ciation, of which Miss Mary L. Bent 
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College, Northfield, Minnesota, is 
chairman. There are 114 girls here already, 
studying throughout the country. The French 
government has offered 24 scholarships in 
French universities to American girls who are 


Carleton 


now being selected. 

ApequaTE salaries for the teachers in the 
Boston publie schools will be considered at the 
next regular meeting of the School Committee. 
There have been an unusually large number 
of resignations among the teaching staff. Sev- 
eral of the twenty-four women teachers who 
resigned are to be married, and some are en- 
tering other fields of industry. Three men 
resigned for other occupations. 


HavinGa secured the enactment by the 1919 
New York State Legislature of a law provid- 
ing for state scholarships for discharged sol- 
diers, sailors and marines, Senator Abraham 
Kaplan has announced that he would try to 
induce the 1920 legislature to provide an ap- 
propriation sufficient to carry out the scholar- 
ship law in full. Three men from each as- 
sembly district in the state are allowed schol- 
arships, under the law, making 450 in all. The 
value of the scholarships is $200 each. Only 
one third of the amount necessary to enable 
the State Department to carry out the law was 
approved by the Senate Finance Committee, 
however, and only one of every three success- 
ful applicants for scholarships has been desig- 
nated to attend the college or university he se- 
lected. 


Unper the British government’s plan of 
financial assistance for the higher education of 
ex-service officers and men, the total number of 
grants awarded by the Board of Education 
now amounts to 5,400, including officers and 
men in about equal proportions. The courses 
in respect of which grants have been awarded 
include more than 1,000 for engineering and 
technological subjects, between 600 and 700 for 
classics, philosophy and literature, and about 
an equal number for pure science and mathe- 
matics. 

A STANDING committee including in its mem- 
bership Sir William M’Cormick, LL.D., Pro- 
Bateson, F.R.S., Sir Dugal Clerk, 


fessor 
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F.R.S., Sir J. J. Dobbie, F.R.S., Miss S. M. 
Fry, Sir F. Kenyon, K.C.B., D.Litt., Sir Stan- 
ley Leathes, K.C.B., Sir William Osler, Bt., 
F.R.S., Sir J. J. Thomson, O.M., F.R.S., has 
been appointed to inquire into the financial 
needs of university education in the United 
Kingdom and to advise as to the application 
of grants made by Parliament. Increased 
grants, a single advisory body, and a method 
of distribution which would give the individ- 
uality of each institution free play, and would 
safeguard the legitimate interests of university 
autonomy, are the main points which the gov- 
ernment has had in mind. These grants total 
£1,500,000 for the current year, including a 
special nonrecurrent grant of £500,000 to en 
able the universities to establish their work 
after the war on a basis of unimpaired effi- 


ciency. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
THE MONOGRAPH METHOD IN UNDER 
GRADUATE STUDY 


LABORATORY work in connection with college 
teaching is one evidence of the increasing 
tendency to help the student see his study in 
the making as well as in the generalized re- 
sults, to get the facts of the science more at 
first hand. Source reading in historical and 
literary fields has been of not entirely dis- 
similar motive. But laboratory work, espe- 
cially the doing of routine experiments, is no 
guarantee at all that the student will get or 
will understand the scientific attitude toward 
his subject. There has been very little attempt 
to introduce to undergraduates the method 
of work forming the basis of graduate courses: 
the reading of the technical reports of ex- 
perimental investigations published in the sci- 
entific journals. Anticipating the probable 
values of such a method, although also with 
some misgivings, the writer made a trial of it 
recently in two classes in a course at Oberlin 
College on the psychology of training. One 
was a class of college seniors in the spring 
The other summer school 


semester. was a 
seniors school 


class including and public 
teachers and administrators, none being col 
lege graduates. 
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The object of the course was made clearly 
understood: to seek out what was and what 
was not definitely known on the general topic 
of the improvability of different human capa- 
cities by making a survey of the outstanding 
experimental work on these lines. An outline 
of the course was first made out with the main 
topics stressed. These topics were then taken 
up in The instructor suggested in ad- 
vance the importanve and place of that topic 


turn. 


in the whole course, raising certain questions 
to be kept in 
made to certain monographs bearing upon that 
On a set date reports on these 


mind. Assignments were then 
topic only. 
readings were called for in short written tests. 
This matter out of the 
instructor led the class in a discussion of each 


academic way, the 
monograph in turn to see how it bore upon the 
topic, its particular and general bearings, etc. 
The instructor incidentally presented results 
of other investigators. He then summarized 
the outstanding principles under the whole 
topic. Finally, suggestions were made lead- 
ing to the next topic. 

To make this matter more definite, but not 
too detailed, let me list briefly the monograph 
material used. The psychologist and the edu- 
cator, at least, will get a fairer notion of the 


content. 


(A) General Introduction and Reference: Bryan 
and Harter, Book. 

(B) The effect of Training on Reflex Action: Par 
tridge, Swift (voluntary control); Mateer (con 
ditioned). 

(C) On 


ing) ; 


Swift (ball 
Starch, Yoakum and Calfee (mirror draw- 


Sensori-motor Action: toss 
ing). 

(D) On Perception: Welis, Boring (cancellation) ; 
Judd and Cowling, Dallenbach (apprehension) ; 
Stratton, Judd (illusions). 

(E) On 
(nonsense syllables) ; 

Thorndike 


(connected 


Association and Ebbinghaus 
Winch (rote and mean- 
(paired associates); Hen- 
Kirkpatrick 


Memory: 


ingful) ; 

derson discourse ) ; 
(rote), 

(F) On Various Intellectual Processes: Wells 
(association) ; Thorndike (computation). 

(G@) On Rational Thinking: Ruger (puzzles) ; 


Thorndike (reading); Cleveland (chess). 
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H) On Other Capacities—Transfer of Training: 
Thorndike and Woodworth, 
Judd. 


I) Some 


Fracker, Ruediger, 


Factors Influencing Training: Stare} 


distribution of trials Peterson (intention to 


memorize); Chapman external ncentives) ; 
Myers (learning against time Strong (school 


attitude 
J) Interest and Ability, and Permanence of In 
Thorndike (2 Willett 


This topic not com] lete.) 


Kine, 


terest: 
student did not read all the worke 


but chose from alternatives 


Each 
under each topic 
suggested. The reading of either of the two 
sets into which this list was divided amounted 
to approximately 450 pages. 

The writer felt 
that the method 
to get a proof of the 


the members of the classes to state frankly 


from the class discussions 


was proving successful; but 
pudding he requested 
their opinions of it. 

dificult 
this 


unanimously in the 


1. “Is the monograph reading too 
for the 
both 
negative. 


average undergraduate?” To 


classes answered 
2. “Is it as interesting as text-book read- 
ing ? All agreed that it became more inter- 
esting than the latter as they became adapted 
to the method. 
3. “Is it apparently as helpful as text-book 


” 


reading in getting at the specific topics?” 
The answer was generally in the affirmative. 

4. “ Has this monograph reading been help- 
ful in The unan- 
imous The specific 


more general way?’ 


favorable. 


any 
opinion was 
answers were interesting, of which I give a 
few learned to look at 


facts in a more unbiased fashion and to re- 


extracts. “I have 
gard details as more essential than seemed 
necessary before.” “It has been surprising at 
times to see how fact differs from presupposi- 
tion.” “The different viewpoints of eminent 
interesting 
“ The 


their 


psychologists on a given topic are 


by way of comparison and contrast.” 
chief value of the monographs lay in 
to science and the better ap- 
This 


close relation 


preciation of it they gave.” was the 
most general answer. 

One point brought out that must not be 
overlooked is that for undergraduates the part 
foealizing the 


played by the instructor in 
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readings and thereupon suggesting possible 
broader interpretations and applications is 
essential. 

It seems apparent to the writer that the 
substitution of scientific monographs for at 
least a large share of the text-book and other 
forms of semi-popular material in the read- 
ings for undergraduates would be advantage- 
ous, at least in the younger sciences. That 
the college student need not be fed on liquid 
and semi-solid pabulums but is able to digest 
the meat of the science is indicated by the 
observable change even in the text-books of 
psychology and of education: for the monosy]l- 
labic, popularizing text of easy generalizations 
we see being substituted the works presenting 
in exact detail what has been learned and what 
has not been learned in a given field, along 
with some indication of the methods of re- 
search available. 

J. F. Dasurevy 

OBERLIN COLLEGE 


CHARACTER EDUCATION IN BIG BUSINESS 

To THE Eprror or Scnoot anp Society: In 
your issue of May 10, 1919, you kindly printed 
a statement of mine on “ The Important Cen- 
ters of Character.” In that statement mention 
was made of a “character chart” listing all 
the characteristics or virtues of the “ perfect 
human being,” and twenty-five of these were 


named as, in all probability, the nuclei of 


character. 

It is very interesting and important in- 
formation that a great business corporation 
doing a manufacturing and distributing un- 
dertaking of about $43,000,000 annually, and 
having international as well as domestic re- 
sponsibilities, has decided to make use of this 
character chart in rating its young men who 
are candidates for promotion and for advance 
in salary. Two consultation sessions were had 
with members of the company and its leading 
executives. The decision was that they pre- 
ferred to rate the men rather than the jobs. 
They knew the requirements of the different 
positions, but they were sizing the men up in 
an indefinite way, and keeping no records of 
the estimates. Men were being wrongly as- 
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signed occasionally. One who would be of 
great efficiency on a job requiring energetic 
and intelligent management of a definite plan, 
which experience had established as to its 
details, would be assigned to an executive 
position requiring unusual initiative and con- 
structive ability, discernment and courage, in 
fail of 


When a change of personnel oceurred because 


which he would complete success. 
of death or resignation of a leading executive, 
the new man in authority had no records of 
the judgments as to abilities which experience 
with the younger men had formulated in the 
mind of the executive who had left the cor- 
poration. It would be good business to rate 
the younger men with great care from time to 
time, and to keep the records for use when 
the problem of selection for promotion came 
up and when a request for an advance in 
salary was made. 

They preferred to rate the men rather than 
the positions, because if a man had a serious 
character weakness it would be likely to show 
in his work sooner or later. If a man lacks 
courage, or poise, or a keen sense of justice, 
he will suffer from this weakness some time, 
in all probability, in his decisions at some 
crisis if he is assigned a position of high re- 
sponsibility. The requirements of the differ- 
ent positions ought to be defined, but it would 
be better in the long run to know the man 
thoroughly first, and to start from this in- 
formation of his character strength and weak- 
ness in arriving at a decision whether to place 
him in the position, because they did not wish 
to accept him in the group of responsible ex- 
ecutives if he was subject to a serious char- 
acter weakness even though he measured up to 
the requirements of the position to be filled. 

A rating of ten in every nucleus of character 
would signify a man who would be worth ten 
to twenty thousand a year salary. 

This character chart is the result of four 
years of correspondence and persgnal consul- 
tation, and is one of the products of researches 
by the for Moral In- 


struction. It is not copyrighted, and is for 


National Institution 


use in deciding whether a school is successful! 


in character education. By rating pupils in 
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sufficient numbers a judgment can be arrived 
at as to the effectiveness of the school in 
stimulating development of character on the 
part of students. The institution is under the 
direction of professional educators, and is a 
public institution in plan and spirit and con- 


trol. This 


in business is an incidental in its work. 


assistance to character education 


These business executives wanted to use the 
school character chart in its complete form, 
even though they would rate only the twenty- 
five nuclei of character, because in case of 
doubt regarding strength of character on any 
nucleus, say “accurate, not indefinite,” at- 
tention could be given to the related virtues— 
in this case “ alert, not indolent,” “keen per- 


ceptions, not unobserving,” “retentive mem- 
ory, not forgetful.” 

It was very interesting that they proposed 
to do a education them- 


work of character 


selves for their young men. The ratings of 
the different men were to be kept as confi- 
dential and 
each executive was to rate the man directly 


information for the executives, 
under his control; but whenever it would do 
any good to encourage a young man to over- 
come a weakness, personal consultation was 
to be had with him and his character chart 
was to be shown to him in confidence. Sug- 
gestions were to be made as to ways in which 

could educate himself out of the weakness. 


hi 
If a man was weak in executive ability, he 


could take on executive work outside in clubs, 
organizations, to develop his 
They 


‘complete chart for use in this character edu- 


and 


societies 
powers as an executive. wanted the 
cation of their young men. 

A special edition of this character chart is 
being printed for this corporation, and the 
work of rating will be pushed through at once, 
and the president said to the conference ex- 
ecutives that he believed that the plan would 
be one of the most helpful that had ever been 
dopted by them. 
around the 


table. we made the rating of a young man 


As an experiment, as we sat 


who had been in the corporation several years, 
and was favorably considered for promotion. 
All knew him well, and the judgments varied 
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but slightly as to 

rated him 10 for entirely satisfact 
8, 7, ete., in the nuclei in seemed 
little weak. 


doing just what they had been 


which fhe 
In making the ratings they 
doing 


pr mote 


were 


matically every time they 


and there was no confidence 


Whe nh a 


definite 


judgments. 


developed, instances 


failure to show strength of charact 


nucleus under consideration were given, 


the final judgment was always unanim 


There was manifest satisfaction over 


character chart, because they cam 
both Ih detail 


as a personality unit, thro 


man’s 


know him characteristics 


character chart. 


It happens that this $43 000,000 al 
business corporation accepts many young 
h schools. This 


duction in a big business of a 


direct from its city hig 
for rating employees and the inauguration of 


a program of character education through 
result in a 
that 


in edu- 


personal interviews will surely 
mandate to the great high schools of 
city, that they become more effective 
cating their students in character. The prod 
uct of the high 


in character, so to 


schools will be “ examined ” 


this character 


The 


h are 


speak, by 
rating of young men entering business. 
weaknesses of high-school character whik 
well known to us educators will be definitely 
these character charts made out 
The above statement is a 
School life 


recorded in 
in business. ‘ word 
to the 


must be reformed until i oe - a 


wise,” and instruction 
very 
strong appeal to character, and schools them 


respons bil 


selves must accept larger 
character development, or 
dissatisfaction on the 
public. 

In all probability th 
many high-school pupils do not 


good use of their 


work nor strive to make 


opportunities is that they have not developed 
pond to 
makes 
weak 
work of 


sufficient strength of character to r 


the appeal which the high school 


They leave the elementary schools too 


in character to stand up under the 
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the high schools) What the high school is 
offering is about what they need as education, 
but they can not respond to it unless greater 
emphasis is placed on character education in 
the elementary schools. 

Business can not get at the homes to insist 
that parents educate the character of their 
children, but it can get at the schools. We 
educators have always believed that character 
development is the central test of education: 
in these modern times when the spirit of free- 
dom prevails we must “deliver the goods,” to 
use a business phrase, in the character of grad- 
uates, or the general public will try to find 
MILTON FaircuILp, 

Chairman 


educators who can. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTION FOR 
MORAL INSTRUCTION, 
CHEVY CHASE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


QUOTATIONS 
THE SCHOOL BUDGET OF NEW YORK CITY 


Wiruin the next few days the members of 
the board of education will have determined 
the educational welfare of the children of 
New York City during the coming year, May 
their courage be such that the worth of these 
children as future citizens of a truly American 
state will transcend in their minds and con- 
sideration of their own political fate or that 
of the present city administration. 

For two weeks hearings have been held by 
a subcommittee of the board of education in 
the office of President Prall, where two repre- 
sentatives of the board of estimate have sat to 
carry out the orders of the Mayor to cut the 
educational budget. Commendable as may be 
the ostensible purpose of these gentlemen, 
which is to bring about cooperation between 
the finance and education departments, the 
actual realization of this ideal can not be 
found in a procedure which subordinates edu- 
cational needs to bald economy. The evident 
desire of Mr. McIntyre and Mr. McInness to 


apply their experience in finance to a criticism 
of the professional opinion of the school super- 
intendents and the obvious intent to discredit 
the auditor of the board of education bode no 
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good to the school children of the city, unless 
the members of the board of education in their 
final consideration of the budget this week 
stand firmly behind the requests of the super- 
intendents for adequate funds. 

Unfortunately, the unfriendly relations ex- 
isting between the school officials and the ad- 
ministration have influenced the making of 
the budget, but the one patent fact is that, 
whatever Mr. Prall and Dr. Ettinger may 
think of each other, or Mayor Hylan 
think of both »f them or of the tax rate, the 
parents of 785,000 children will pass severe 
judgment upon all of them if the strictly 
professional opinion of Dr. Ettinger and his 
interest of 
false economy or of political mancuvring. 

No one would deny that there are limits to 
the tax burdens which the people ought to be 
asked to bear. But the sound of the 
matter is expressed in an admirable statement 
of Mr. Prall with regard to the building pro- 
gram. When the representatives of the board 
of estimate showed a disposition to dictate 
curtailments, he insisted: “We must hold 
hard and fast to the elaborate building pro 
gram which is calculated to provide sittings 
for all the children of the city. We are going 
to present a program that will take care of the 
children, and I think we are right to present 
to the board of estimate just what is needed.” 
If the president of the board will accept Dr. 
Ettinger’s judgment on those needs, especially 
with regard to the extra activities, and will 
then place upon the board of estimate ‘he 


may 


associates is disregarded in the 


view 


responsibility of withholding the needea funds, 
he will not only become an educational bene 
factor but will do efface the im- 
pression that he is merely Mayor Hylan’s rep 
resentative in educational affairs. 

Without question the final figures must be 
left to the board of estimate, for they are its 
especial concern more than ever when the 
city’s total budget promises to exceed all 
previous figures. fore- 
sight and economy, great virtues in guardians 
of the people’s money, may easily merge into 
political dictation harmful to the real interests 
of the city. The thought of Mayor Hylan as 


much to 


However, prudence, 
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an educational expert arouses misgivings. He 
is, if anything, too naive in his adjuration to 
Mr. Prall to “ put Ettinger to work” to teach 
the three R’s. When doubt is expressed by 
Mr. Prall as to the necessity of teachers of 
speech improvement in the high and training 
schools, for instance, the three R’s may not be 
concerned, but surely one of the greatest ad- 
vances of modern educational technique is in- 
volved. The elimination of lisping, stutter- 


ng, stamering and foreign accent may in 
truth be hardly less important than the three 


And th 


activities 


k's themselves. same theory holds 
true of all the fall 
strictly within the category of reading, writing 
They deserve generous sup- 


which do not 


and arithmetic. 
port. 

The board of estimate may and probably 
will have to curtail other departments. It 
may find it necessary to give to the adults of 
New York fewer material benefits as a sacri- 
fice upon the altar of the future generation. 
However that it assuredly devolves 
upon the members of the board of education, 


may be, 


as they pass upon the budget this week, to 
subordinate all political and personal motives 
to their trust as custodians of the welfare of 
the children of the city, and to place squarely 
before the administration the full needs of a 
progressive and thoroughgoing educational 
system.—The New York Times. 


SUPERINTENDENT SHIELS’S 


RESIGNATION 

ALBERT SuHrets has addressed the following 
letter to the members of the city board of edu- 
cation, Los Angeles, California: 

In confirmation of conversations in the past, I 
wish to discuss with you the matter of my resig- 
nation as superintendent of the schools of the Los 
Angeles city school district. 

My service in our city has been replete with 
pleasant experiences. My association with the 
members of the supervisory and teaching force has 
been particularly happy. From all the members 
of the past and present board of education I have 
received nothing but courtesy and consideration. 
If, therefore, I contemplated continuing as super- 
could imagine nothing 


intendent of schools, I 
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more delightful than to 
you. 

On the other hand, I have 
that I should 


involved in the administration of 


like to be rel 


man has only so 


system, A many 


natural that he should wish t 
rk that he feels of 


life that may be allowed him 


and it 


certain ince d 


mport 
period 
mands this position are insistent, and 
are aware, they take all the incumbent’s time, 
only during the usual school hours but 
some writing 


ings and holidays. I desire to do 


and I must do some reading in my profession 


which present conditions forbid. 


kind 


member 


1 


I appreciate fully the very 


to my work, from various board 


of education as well as from the mem) r the 


supervisory and teaching foree. As it has been 


1dships 


my good fortune to make many happy frie 


in Los Angeles, I shall expect eventually to make 


my home here in southern California In the 


interim, however, I shall go East, in order to have 


a share in the work which was initiated there 
under my direction a year ago, as well 
sue certain studies in educational and 
tivities. 

I should be glad to be 
possible time, and I should like t 


board of education No 


relieved at the earliest 
conclude my 
official relations with the 
vember first, 1919. 

At the present time the school system organ 


ized for work. Various new activities 


tion are well started and need only to be extended 


A census will be necessary in October and plans 


for its organization are under way. I shall sub 
mit to the board a very full and detailed statement 
of our physical needs in grounds and buildings. 
The 


tem is never complete in 


work in the administration of a school sys 
itself It is always sus 
ceptible to modification and extension. So far, 


however, as that is possible, I think it may be 


stated that at this time the public schox 


Los Angeles city school distr 
to continue the work laid out 

May I add one word more? No one « 
preciate as I do the loyal unselfish servic 
support of the deputy and assistant superinten 


You 


sion to note some of the excellent 


ent’s corps. have all doubtless had occa 


things done by 


them, but no one can know them so well as I 


Also, might I add a word of especial commendation 
of the clerical force attached to the superintend 
reorganization I have not 


ent’s office? Since its 
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had a single word of complaint, from any person 
in the city, showing that any member thereof was 
lacking in courtesy and consideration to visitors 
From the chief clerk to the latest addition to the 
corps, there has been a constant disposition to do 
work at time and under circumstances. 


any any 


They are people who are not interested in the 
clock. 


will do it gladly, because they consider the work 


Whenever there is something to do they 


adds to the efficiency of the school administration. 

There is always a disposition to attribute a 
great deal of credit to the head of a large organi 
zation. Most people forget that whatever he ac 
complishes wouid not be possible unless it were 
through the loyal cooperation of those others who, 
because they occupy a less prominent place, are apt 
to be forgotten. I feel very deeply the debt I 
owe to the members of the staff employed in this 
office. 

Permit me to express to you personally my sin 
cere appreciation of courtesies you have extended 
and to tell you that I trust in the future I may 
have the pleasant experience of renewing our re- 
lations under unofficial conditions. 


REPORT ON THE SALARIES OF 
LONDON TEACHERS 


A suscomMiTTEE of the Education Com- 
mittee of the London County Council has 
presented a report making the following pro- 
posals: 

1. An immediate cash payment of £30 to men 
and £22 10s. to women in elementary schools. 
The sums approximate to three increments on 
the 1918 seale. The corresponding payments 


proposed in the case of secondary and tech- 


nical schools and training colleges is £45 for 
men and £30 for women. 

2. The conversion into salary, as from April 
1, 1920, of both the war bonus of £39 (rounded 
off at £40) and of the present proposed cash 
payment, The effect of these additions on the 
salaries of assistants in elementary schools 
will be in the case of men an increase on 
April 1, 1920, over the salaries and bonus on 
March 31, 1918, of nearly £10, and in the case 
of women of approximately £70. These 
amounts compare on the whole favorably with 
the awards made to civil servants and to the 
council’s administrative staff. 

2. The minimum for assistants entering the 
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elementary service will become £180 for men 
and £165 for women, as compared with the 
existing of £159, including war 
bonus, for women. 

4. The maximum for all head teachers will 
be increased by £40. 

5. The removal of “ bars ” and “ halting” at 
certain points on the scale will enable teachers 
to reach their maximum considerably earlier. 


minimum 


The report also recommends a revision of 
the existing scale for other teachers than those 
in elementary schools. 

The London Times states that the financial 
effect of these proposals will be to add to the 
expenditure for the current financial year an 
amount under all heads (elementary, second- 
ary and technical schools and training col- 
leges) estimated at £629,000. The cost 
decrease yearly after 1920-21 until it reaches 
a figure estimated ultimately at £494,000. 
Thus within about two years there have been 
added on account of teachers’ salaries gross 
sums of £216,000 £855,000 £629,000, 
equivalent to a 10d. rate, meaning an ultimate 
addition of approximately £2,500,000, the 
equivalent of a 1s. 2d. rate. 

Referring to the demand of the National 
Federation of Women 
should be paid the same as men, the report 


will 


and 


Teachers that women 


says: “We have not seen our way to agree with 
the demand for ‘equal pay for equal work.’ 
The proposal seems to us one which would 
have the effect of making teaching wholly a 
woman’s profession, a result which we can not 
help thinking would adversely affect the na- 
tional character.” 


In making the proposals set out in our recom- 
mendations we think we have reasonably met the 
economic difficulties of existing teachers, and have 
taken steps to stimulate generally the much- 
needed supply of efficient teachers for the needs 
of the schools. We have also taken steps to re- 
move from the existing scale certain features 
which cause dissatisfaction among teachers gen- 
erally. 

We have already indicated that we are of opin- 
ion that some of the unrest among teachers is due 
to the fact that a large number of local education 
authorities throughout the country introduce new 
scales of salaries for teachers without reference 
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to each other; and in this connection it 


added that the council has already offered to join 


may be 


a conference on salaries with the various educa 


tion authorities area. We 
think it 
the scope of this conference to include all the more 
important education authorities in England, 

It remains to be added that having, as we think, 


in the metropolitan 


may even be found advisable to extend 


met the economic difficulty of existing teachers we 
hope that the agitation, so far as London is con 
cerned, will now cease, and we think we have a 
right to expect that the teachers will now settle 
down to carry out the large and important devel- 
opments arising out of the Education Act, 1918. 
that 
have had a trying time both at home and in the 


We recognize within recent years teachers 


school, but we feel sure they themselves recognize 
that the 
pressed so freely, and at times injudiciously, must 


unrest and discontent among them ex 


have a seriously prejudicial effect on the supply 
of recruits to a service to which so many of them 
have loyally devoted themselves. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
A GROUP INTELLIGENCE TEST 


THE suecess of the Army group intelligence 
tests in classifying recruits on the basis of 
probable military efficiency as measured by 
subsequent training success, is pretty common 
knowledge. When those who were responsible 
for initiating group tests in the army set out 
on their task, they found at once two general 
groups of soldiers, those who could read and 
write English and those who could not. Since 
practically all mental testing of groups up to 
that time had been designed for English read- 
ing and English writing persons the group 
test first to be developed for army testing, of 
For the illit- 
erates, or those illiterate to such a degree as 


course, applied to the literates. 


not to adapt themselves to this main group 
test (Alpha), some other intelligence rating 
device had to be sought, since this group was 
so large as to make individual examination of 
them impossible. 


1As was found later on the basis of several 
hundred thousand troops approximately 25 per 
cent. of the recruits of the American Army could 
not read an English newspaper, write an English 
letter, or had not reached the fifth grade of 
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test kr 


his test whic] 


Accordingly 


another group 
T 


Beta was developed. 
possible for men who could not read or write 
English or even understand English with ease 
to make a rather high score, since the mode 
of performance elicited by Beta was demon- 


strated largely in pantomine. Apparently 


those engaged in the application of this test 
were pretty generally pleased with its success 
lower grade men who later 
This 
those 


in weeding out the 
were given an individual examination. 
test, 
earning a very low grade in Alpha 
. : 
Px ta SCaALC 


the testing of the 


group furthermore, was given to 


therefore presumed to emphasize 
lower levels of intelligence 
rather than the whole 
tual Hence 


was given to an unselected group of 


gamu 


when Beta 


intellee- 


scale. ibsequently 


soldiers, 


it was soon found not to give due credit to 


the men whom Alpha indicated as the most 


intelligent. Although for practical army pur- 


poses rough gradings were evolved whereby 


men were rated in letters presumably com- 
those such examinations 


parable, making 


often felt 


mensurability of 


uncertainty as to the 
these 


some com- 


ratings Jut since 
Beta was inadequate for the Alpha group and 


Alpha Beta 


method pursued in the army was the very best 


impossible for the group, the 
possible, since the practical needs of the army 
during the war were such as not to admit of 
shifting standards nor to invite experimenting 
on this line. 

Another handicap now manifest in 
to Alpha-Beta testing is 
amount of data thus recorded on 


respect 
in the use of large 
two scales 
comparable as they 


which are not wholly 


stand. Of course minutely caleulated formule 
for reducing the two scales to a common scale 
will doubtless be forthcoming soon, yet such 
procedure would involve an enormous amount 
of labor to those using these records. 

To those administering group tests in the 
army there was an apparent desire for a kind 
of Esperanto test which would be equally fair 
school. It should be noted that the Surgeon Gen- 
eral’s Office has never reported that 25 per cent. 
of the recruits of the American Army were found 
to be ‘* illiterate.’’ 
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to the high-grade individual using English 
with facility and the lower grade “ illiterate.” 

The success of the army tests suggested 
furthermore to the writers who have been 
interested primarily in school children, that 
group tests are highly desirable for the school 
room. With the tests of Otis and those of 
similar nature the writers were familiar and 
were aware of the workability of the Alpha 
tests in the higher grades; but to their knowl- 
edge there is not available any group test 
which can be adapted alike to the child of the 
first grade and the child of the eighth grade 
and beyond. 

The most desirable place, it seems, for 
group tests for children is in the first grade, 
obviously for the reason that it is desirable to 
classify children as early as possible, on the 
basis of intelligence with the emphasis on 
selection of marked ability children for rapid 
advancement, and incidentally for the early 
segregation of those of very low grade intelli- 
gence. The writers are primarily interested 
in a simple rapid means of detecting at the 
earliest possible date of school life those 
children who are endowed with high degree of 
capacity to learn. In them rests the potential 
wealth of the community. As the abundance 
of experimental data now available indicate 
they are the children whose abilities least 
often are discovered by the school and least 
often given a chance for development. Those 
children of the lower extreme are easily 
spotted by almost any one; they become the 
heir of undue amount of expenditure of talent 
and money and have to offer in return almost 
nothing to society. Unfortunately the Binet 
tests for practical purposes have been used 
almost exclusively for segregating this group 
of misfits, instead of finding the children of 
rare abilities. The reasons are obvious. These 
unfortunates of the lower scale give the 
teacher and parent trouble; a diagnosis of 
them is desired and the Binet tests (or equiv- 
alents) are used. The brightest children, on 
the other hand, rarely give trouble to the 
teacher and there arise but rare demands for 
their testing. Good as the revised Binet tests 
have been found to be in classifying children, 
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especially in indicating those of marked 
ability the length of time required for ad- 
ministering such tests individually and the 
need of pretty carefully trained experimenters 
for this work (since individual testing admits 
of more variabilities perhaps, on the part of 
the experimenter than most group tests) some 
adequate group test is desirable to make at 
least a rough classification. 

The writers set out then, with the hope to 
develop a group test with the following 
virtues : 

1. That will measure intelligence. 

. That is esperanto in nature. 

. Applicable to school children of all ages. 

. That can be given in 15 to 20 minutes 

to from 20 to 500 individuals. 

5. That can be given with a fair degree of 
accuracy by practically any one capable 
of following a few specific directions 
and of handling groups of individuals. 

6. That can be scored accurately and speed- 
ily by ordinary clerical aides on a 


Hw SO bo 


purely objective basis. 
7. That will not easily admit of coaching. 
8. That will be, in short, a simple brief, 
inexpensive test of intelligence for all 
sorts of people (excluding perhaps, the 
very highly trained). 


THE TESTS 


The four preliminary tests, all of which 
consist of pictures, may be referred to in 
order as, directions test, picture-completion 
test, learning test, and common elements test. 
Below are given the first, fifth aud tenth of 
the twelve problems of test 1. 

The directions for these were respectively : 


Look at the first row with the child and flower. 
When I say ‘‘go,’’ draw a line from the child’s 
hand to the flower. ‘‘Go.’’ 

Look at the row with the soldier and drum. 
When I say ‘‘Go,’’ draw a line from the tip of 
the soldier’s gun to the tip of the sword that shall 
pass below the drum and above the boat. ‘‘Go.’’ 

Look at the row with the pear and knife. 
When I say ‘‘Go,’’ make a cross above every fruit 
that is next to a knife, but not next to an animal 
or a book. Then make a cross below every fruit 
that is next to an animal or a book. ‘‘Go.’’ 


+ & 
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in Beta, gave on the whole, the most satis- 
factory results of all of Beta. 

With an attempt at improvement over this 
test in Beta our test emphasizes more a de- 
mand for reasoning on the part of the ex- 
aminee, than for minute observation. 

Of the learning test a sampling of the upper 
half is given below. The task consisted 
merely in supplying the appropriate symbols. 

From the common elements test. 1, 4, 8 and 
12, respectively, of the 15 problems follow as 


samples: 


So 
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It will be noted that none of the problems 
nor any of the tests are numbered on the 
test pages. Although their omission slightly 
lengthens the experimenter’s task, distraction 
of the small child and “illiterate” is avoided 
thereby. 

The directions test required no preliminary 
demonstration. A brief pantomine demon- 
stration with a minimum of verbal aid, pre- 
ceded each of the other tests. In the picture 
completion test a child volunteering was 
ealled to finish the sample pictures on the 


Re WS YS 
& Ss 


Fic. 3. 


The respective directions for these were: 


Look at the first row of pictures at the top of 
the page. Two pictures here are alike in some 
way. Just two. Make a mark (had been 
demonstrated by chart before) under the two 
pictures which are alike in some way. ‘‘Go.’’ 

Look at the row with the tree and stove. Here 
are just two pictures alike in some way. Mark 
them. ‘‘Go.’’ 

Look at the row with the bee, broom and table. 
Here are just four pictures alike in some way; 
only four pictures. Mark them. ‘‘Go.’’ 

Look at the row with the Indian and _ fish. 
Here are just five pictures alike in some way; only 
five pictures. Mark them. ‘‘Go.’’ 


In this test and test one, the time limit was 
set for each step in the test. For the picture 
completion and learning tests a total of three 
minutes, and one and one half minutes respec- 


tively were allowed. 


blackboard (placard) chart. Then with ap- 
propriate gestures the group were told to “ go 
ahead.” The learning test, and common ele- 
ments test were also demonstrated by examples 


RESULTS: COMPARISON WITH STANFORD-BINET 

The most important appraisal of any test is 
in its capacity to measure intelligence. Just 
what shall be the measure of intelligence? 
Certainly not school grades alone, else there 
would be no need for an intelligence test. 
The most highly standardized test of intelli- 
gence of school children, and the one most 
widely accepted as a criterion, by those apply- 
ing intelligence tests. is the Stanford revision 
of the Binet tests. Professor Terman, the au- 
thor of this revision found a correlation with 
teacher’s grading of the pupils in five groups 
of very superior, superior, average, inferior, 
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about the 
same as that found by other investigators.’ 


very inferior to be .48, which is 

He and others have pointed out that the 
absence of a more nearly perfect correlation 
is perhaps due in part to the fact that there 
is a general tendency for the teacher to push 
the weaker child ahead and to hold back the 
stronger child. 

The writers set out to determine how nearly 
their group test could classify children as the 
Stanford-Binet tests classify them. 

The starred test of the Stanford-Binet scale 
were administered to approximately twenty- 
five children of each grade with about the 
same number of each sex to a grade, from the 
first to the eighth grade 
that order, by the junior writer. 

About a week after the completion of these 
also administered the group tests in 


inclusive, and in 


tests sh 
about the 
the same 
half day. 
. _ . 
writers are greatly indebted to Superintendent 
John C. Wagner of the 
Carlisle, Pa., 


ated most heartily. 


same order, to all the children of 
school 


For the success of this study the 


neighborhood on the same 


public schools of 


and to his teachers who cooper- 


In grading the papers there were but a few 
exceptions to the rule that all tests and prob- 
lems within the tests were given equal weight. 
The standards for grading were uniform for 
all papers. 

In an extension of our study now in prog- 
ress, teachers are asked to group their children 
in five groups similar to teachers’ classification 
by Terman. Children of the upper grades 
also will be asked to pick out five brightest 
and five dullest children of their classes. 

Tabie .I. Pearson coefficient of 
correlation of the I.Q. of Stanford-Binet® 
age divided by physiological 


gives the 
(mental age) 
with the respective group tests by grades; 
with the total raw ratings of the three tests 
(directions, and 


picture-completion common 


2‘*The Measurement Lewis 
M. Terman, 


Terman has pointed out the superiority of the 


of Intelligence,’’ 


ntelligence quotient to the mere mental age as an 
**Measurement of Intelli 


gence,’’ by Lewis M. Terman, p. 68. 


intelligence measure. 
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elements); with 


the hits gence quotient of 


these total ratings (raw ratings. divided by 
physiological age). 

Table II. gives the intercorrelatior f the 
several tests by grades 


These facts stand out 
1. The total 


highly with Stanford-Binet (around .80) 


tests correlate juite 


thre 


2. This correlation is rather uniform 
throughout the grades, indicating that thes 
group tests are quite as successful in the lower 
as in the higher grades. 

3. Although the three tests severally corr 
late fairly high with Stanford-Binet, 


correlation is considerably lower than that for 
the total of these 


uniform from grade to grade. 


three tests and far less 


TABLE I 
Raw ( t with Stanford B t 
Single Tests l 
I } 
Lear ‘ 
Grade Direc Pi ss Raw I. « 
ases, tions Test . Rat Ra Rat- 
Test pleti 8 : _ 
é gs 
l Test (2 
l 27 65 62 10 69 tl x1 044 
2 23 78 62 15 Os 72 ie) 043 
; 25 56 y- O03 61 SY Sb so 
4 21 62 6 ) 24 r R85 | 4.040 
5 21 SO ?1 03 15 74 78 O57 
6 19 54 5S 09 69 78 78 060 
7 24 59 62 07 61 sO) sO O24 
Ss 29 16 > 03 67 72 6S O74 


TABLE Il 
is by Individual Tests of the G1 up 
Another4 


Intercorrelatio 
Test with One 


Grades 1 2 3 4 ) ¢ 7 8 
Tests 1 and 2 i8 53 .06 .11. .OF 17 10 27 
Tests land4 .33 .78 .45 0 .16 .69 35 18 
Tests2and4 .48 .67 .44 .00 45 .23 16 07 


4.In terms of Stanford-Binet, test 3 


(Learning test) is practically giving for 6 out 
of 8 grades practically zero correlations.' 


¢Explanation of the consistently high intercor 


relations for grades 1 and 2 is reserved until data 
from present revision are at hand 
The high correlation for grades 6 between test 


1 and 4 
shorter time limit for test 1. 


may be due to an error in allowing a 


5In spite of these results, data from the senior 


writer show a positive correlation of .48 
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5. The total scores of the three group tests 
divided by the physiological age give a higher 
correlation with I.Q. of Stanford-Binet than 
do the raw scores. 

6. On the whole the tests do not highly cor- 
relate among themselves, which indicates that 
the different tests measure different processes, 
a desirable trait in tests (Table I1.). 

7. Further relationship between the results 
of our tests and those of Stanford-Binet is 
shown by the degree to which the highest and 
lowest of Stanford-Binet’s selection are picked 
the di gree to which 
for the S.B. also are 


by the group test; by 
those above the median 
above the median for the group test; and by 
the relative scores in terms of the group test 
attained by those children who are brightest 
and lowest respectively in the S.B. 

Out of the five eases that stand highest for 
the S.B. in each of the grades from 1 to 8, the 
composite group tests picks out 3, 5, 3, 2, 3, 
5, 4, 3 cases, respectively. The corresponding 
figures in the respective grades, for the five 
found lowest by S.B. are, 5, 5, 4, 4, 4, 5, 4, 4. 


TABLE Ill 


Relative Group Scores for Best and Worst in S.B 


} . Average | Average A verage Med. 
One One ’ 
" Best Worst Total Total 
Grate Best in Worst!D ive in 8.|Five in S.. Group Group 
8. Binet'S. Binet Binet Binet Tost Test 
l 17 l 12 2 9 10 
2 24 5 19 Ss 12 11 
3 23 7 19 10 15 17 
4 34 16 25 17 21 20 
5 32 9 25 16 21 21 
6 32 11 26 15 21 21 
7 36 9 35 29 25 24 
S 39 12 33 20 25 23 
Apparently the group test picks out the 


as found by S.B., better than it does 
fact 


in the revision in 


lowest, 


the highest which is being taken into 


account progress. 


speed of learning in long practise in ecard sorting, 
and intelligence. The short time for the group test 
demanded by the limited number of units in the 
test, may be one fault in this group test. See 
Correlations in Learn 


of Psychology, 


‘*Some Variabilities and 


Journal July, 


316-326. 


ing,’’ American 
1918, Vol. 29, pp. 
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In relation to the respective media for S.B. 
and the group test, practically all of those 
cases above the median for S.B. are also above 
the median for the group test; for example, 
only 1 case violates this rule for 2 grades, 2 
cases for 5 grades, and 3 eases for 1 grade. 

Table IIT. gives the composite group score 
for the best, for the worst, for the average of 
the best 5, and for the average of the worst 5, 
as selected by S.B. To the right are given 
the average and median group score for each 
entire grade. 
was not given the 

tests. It will be 


given, however, in the study now in progress 


Alpha 


our 


Unfortunately 


children studied by 


Our group test was given to 39 literate con- 
valescent soldiers who had also been riven the 
first four tests of Alpha, whose ratings corre 
lated with those of test, 

The facility with which a group test can b: 
is quite fundamental. Having 
Jeta to about 18,000 of the 
the senior 


our 907 ( 018) 


“got across "7 
personally given 


so-called illiterates in the 
writer is aware of some of the difficulties in 


army 


the presentation of such tests, to obviate which 
was among the foremost efforts of this study. 
That our group test did “get across” is evi- 
denced by the fact that no child of the 184 
tested failed to score. One failed to score in 
test 1 only and 3 children in test 3. 

In the light of this preliminary study ther 
will be a few changes in the picture com 
pletion test. The common elements test will 
be so revised that four like pictures will ap 
pear in each row and a total time limit will 
supplant a single problem time limit. 

Another test is being tried in substitutior 
for the learning test. All of these are to be 
Stanford-Binet ratings on 


Fy low ing 


checked up with 


several hundred more children. 


the revision in progress, a final scale will b 
assembled of three or four tests which will be 
standardized by examination of several thou- 
sand children, and several forms of the test 
probably be developed to insuré 
CaroLinE E. Myers, 


Garry C. Myers 


scale will 


against coaching. 
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